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? Are you fond, reader, of rural scenes ? 
ly } 

\ ever enjoy a rural courtship or flirtation. 
1 


—you know something about the deliciousness 
like the We remember 


us years ago, when these 


Did you 


Have you of a sccne one above. 


ever sung in the ear or some rustic fair one— white hairs were brown 
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\ « Come to the bower,” or “ The flower that blooms and clustering, when the blood now cold and pas. 
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the brightest,” or ‘* Down in the meadows?” if so sionless, leapt madly through the vein , when th 
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voice now eracked and harsh, was full and melo- 


dious—of one not incorrectly represented by the 


picture we give to-day. 


It was a lovely evening in October—the mellow 


harvest moon, poured down its subdued light, on 


the ripe grain and waving trees, which sighed in 


the evening winds, a mournful hymn over their 


departing glories, that we, happy in joyous antici- 


} tion, Jumped over two worn fences, one stone 


wall, a dirty ditch of more than ordinary breadth, 


and hastened to the bower to mect our heart’s first 
choice—our cherished Betsy Ann. 


"Lhe dear iil was sitting ona rail, like the one 
described in the picture—like her too, she had the 
flowers full 


in ber lap a hege chunk of maple 


,and about her head was a wreath of 


bloss Ss, at dl 


We had never told our love, in words that 
ind thoughts that burn. as William Marsh, 


sugar. 
breathe 
squire, the sweet swan of Apple Island, once 
beautifully observed—buat allowed her to guess it. 


We si 


vithout 
Wilhour 


pposed, however, that it was QO. K. and 


a doubt throw ourself at her feet and poured 
We called her our floral di- 


illusion to her flowers, which we 


out the moving tale. 
Vinity, a delicate 
felt sure she would appreciate, swore she was the 
brightest star that ever dropped from the milky way 
and wound up with a declaration that without her 
we should be miserable, but that with her we should 
be blessed. 

What do you suppose she did? Up with her foot 
and kicked us over. ‘The girl had no sentiment, 
no poctry,—and theught we had been insulting 


her. 
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From the Olive Branch. 
THE TWO SUITORS: 
OR, THE TEST OF AFFECTION. 


BY MISS Il. E. MAXIM. 


A Lovey and picturesque spot was Greendale, 


where nature scemed to have put on het brightest 


pect, and commingled her my 


tics in perfect harmony together. ‘The valley was 


encircled by linposing hills, some on whose lofty 


| forests were yet 


:t attractive beau- ° 
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lingering, others projecting their rock-clad summits 


}\\\ in the clear, blue firmament, adown whose precip. 
é \ itous declivities a thousand little crystalline rills 


gushed in sparkling merriment, forming mimic 
cascades, leaping from crag to crag, and gemming 
their mossy draperies with spray-drops that glitter- 
ed in the sunlight like the fragments of some fal- 
len rainbow. ‘The scenery below, presented none 
of those wild, rugged features, which gave to that 
we have attempted portraying, an aspect of inpos- 
ing sublimity. A long, wide valley, with its ex- 
tensive cultivated fields spreading their ** treasures 
to the sun,” its grassy meadows, smooth as iflev- 
elled by the roller, and its rich, green pastures inter. 
spersed with patches of undergrowth and clumps 
of lofty trees, formed a landscape to which the ad. 
mirer of Nature’s softer beauties would gladly turn. 

Amid these romantic varicgations of rural scene. 
ry, like a thread of inolten silver, flowed a majestic 
river, now contracted within some deep, narrow 
channel and hurrying on with impetuous haste, 
and expanded beyond its average width, and so 
level that but for here and there, a tiny ripple on 
its sparkling surface, one would suppose the waters 
had reached their final bed. Clusters of pale blue, 
yellow and purple flowers bordered its banks, while 
alternately on cither side, tall, stately oaks, the 
bare roots of which were washed by the limpid 
waters, bore their leafy honors aloft, and threw 
their dense shadow over its placid bosom. 

Ona simnall eminence, about midway of the 
valley, stood the imposing mansion of the proprie- 
tor, a building so qnaint, so antique in its structure 
that one would be half inclined to faney 


it some 


undeecayed relic of former days. Vines of numer- 
ous species had been trained to clamber over its win- 
dows, and elms of unusual maenitude threw em. 
bowering arms over its white walls as though af- 


fording protection. 


In front of the dwelling, long rows of trees of 


various kinds had been planted ata regular dis- 
tance from each other, thus forming beautiful 
avenues through which, so dense and compact 
was the umbrage over head, scarcely a sunbeam 
eould find its passage. At the end of the principal 
avenue which was considerably widened towards 
is termination, was situated a beautiful parterre, 
cubracing alinost every assortinent of the floral 
kingdom, and arranged with that perfect neatness 
and harmony which indicates at once the hand of 
a skilful horticulturalist. 

The present proprietor of Greendale, a man 
pretty well advanced in years, had commenced 
his career in life with scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket, though with what is intrinsically more 
valuable than the wealth of worlds, a kind heart 
and an honest purpose. Hlaving an unusually 
judicious calculation, united with mental as well 
as bodily vigor, he succeeded, by untiring industry 
and unflinching perseverance,in acquiring an in- 
dependent fortune, and attaining a high rank among 
the distinguished men of his country. But in the 
acquisition of these honors, he lost all that could 
give a zest to their enjoyment—that most valua- 
ble of all blessings—health ; and he was now an 
almost help 338 cripple. Though occasionally a 
little peevish—a fault which probably arose from 
the severity of his corporeal pains—the natural 
if conviviality of his disposition remained unimpaired, 

, and rendered him a most entertaining companion, 
and consequently, a universal favorite among his 
friends, of which he possessed un unusual nutnber. 


THE 


RURAL 


Mrs. Weston was a gentle, quiet woman, yet | 


possessing great firmness of character and a fund 
of sound, practical sense which secured the respect, 
while her universal beneyolence won the love of 
all who knew her. Both she and her husband had 
experienced largely of the vicissitudes of life ; but 
being of a more impressible temperament than he, 
she had never recovered the wonted buoyancy of 
her youth. Not that she was wanting in natural 
feeling, but the wound which sorrow’s dart makes 
in the bosom of man, is sooner cured than ina 
woman. ‘Two lovely children they had seen con- 
sighed to the gloomy and silent grave; and but 
one remained, the last bud of beauty that had been 
permitted to expand on earth, round which the 
sunlight of affections concentrated with increased 
warmth. 

Florianna Weston was a gay, girlish, mirth-lov. 
ing creature of seventeen, inheriting all her father’s 
vivacity of disposition, with her mother’s sus. 
ceptibility of feeling, though untempered by the 
sclf-possession and calmness which was a distin- 
guished trait in the character of the latter. Gay, 
we have said, yet at times thoughtful, tender and 
subdued, girlish, yet possessing all those attributes 
which, when combined, made woman the ornament 
of socicty, the master picce of creation—mirth-loy- 
ing, yet no less attached to everything, high, pure 
and delicate, and, in short, all that a parent would 
desire a child to be. Among her friends, she was 
declared to be a perfect Hebe, and setting aside 
the hyperboles of affection, she was indeed a be- 
witching creature. ‘Truth, however, requires the 
confession that she was not exactly calculated to 
realize a poet's idcal of feminine loveliness, yet the 
nicest connoisseur would not dé ny that her attrac- 
tions were many and _ irresistible! Ifher features 
were wanting that perfect regularity which so many 
consider an indispensable requisite to beauty, the 
defect was more than supplied by the animated and 
vivid expression breathing over her whole face. Her 
mouth was a little too large, perhaps, to be termed 
dcheate, yet there were few who would not have 
designated this a beauty rather than a defect, as it 
thereby afforded a wider display of the brilliant and 
exquisitely even tecth that glistened like a row of 


pearls beneath. And more than this, there was 
always such a frank, irresistible smile playing 


about it, and so many sportive dimples chasing 
cach other around those ruby lips, that even had 
that been resolved into a defect, you would have 
forgotten it in the contemplation of these more than 
compensating charms. She was slight and deli- 
cate in stature, her person being not yet fully de- 
veloped, yet the very embodiments of grace, and 
you would be half inclined to imagine her some 
sylph of the olden time, from the bird-like freedom, 
the ethereal elegance, conspicuous in cach move- 
ment. ‘Then there was the dark, liquid and melt- 
ing blue eye, that glanced up so roguishly from 
beneath the shadowy black lashes, a mirror, por- 
traying the shifting emotions of the soul with far 
more vividness than could the language of the ton- 
gue. And there was also the pure transparent 
complexion, relieved by the healthy hue of her lips 
and checks, and the decp auburn of her hair, the 
fine, frank, and elastic forehead, and the unrivaled 
And 
then her voice ; it had all the gayety and gladness 
of a forest bird blended with the silvery richness 
of the 


neck with its luxuriance of glossy curls. 


lute; and her father used to declare the 
music of her laugh would exhilarate the spirits of 


— 





REPOSITORY. 


gloomiest ascetic that ever reared his rude tenement 
in the mountain cave. 

The affection of the Squire amounted to almost 
idolatry for his daughter ; and in truth, so extrava- 
gant was his fondness for her, that but for the judi- 
cious interference of her mother, she would have 
been, from her infancy, allowed unlimited indul- 
gence to every wish, however whimsical and cx- 
orbitant they might be. Age and ill-health had 
somewhat impaired his reasoning faculties, and he 
did not consider he would he silently mixing a 
sediment in her cup, which though it might be un- 
stirred for years, would seeretiy and mysteriously 
absorb its sweetness, till no drop of honey remained 
to alleviate its bitterness—that in endeavoring, by 
the gratification of every wish, to throw roses in her 
path, he would be planting thorns to pierce her feet 
hereafter. ‘The affection of the mother was equally 
tender, perhaps, more so, but she did not suffer 
it to gain the ascendancy of reason, and thus 
blind her to the welfare of herchild. In her child- 
hood, she had carefully noted every manifestation 
of stubbornness, and as carefully strove to impress 
on her mind, the necessity of a yielding and sub- 
missive spirit. Impressible as was the nature of 
Florianna, this severe discipline failed not to be 
productive of its desired effeets ; and Mrs. Weston 
never had occasion subsequently to repent the 
course she had pursued. Yet not alone to her was 
Her 
mother’s hand had sketched the beautiful outline ; 


but another's had been the pencil which gave the 


Florianna indebted for being what she was. 


finishing touches to the picture. 

Nine years prior to the opening of our story, a 
poor woman arrived in the neighborhood, soliciting 
employment whereby to obtain subsistence for her- 
self and child—a lad who accompanied her. She 
gavean affecting account of herself, and her haggard 
and woe worn appearance attested powerfully in 
her behalf. She had been united at a very carly 
age toa young artist of considerable promise, though 
of obscure birth, and dependant solely on his own 
excrtions to obtain a livelihood. Proud and sen- 
sitive to an excessive degree, he wagbut uly cal- 
culated to buffet with the difficulties and discour- 
agements which too often attend a life of that pro 
fession, especially when the art.st has nothing to 
recommend hii to notice but his own personal 
merit. Filled with high hopes of one day winning 
for himself a name among the illustrious men of 
his country, he had entered in the practice of his 
profession with the enthusiasm that admitted no 
thought of the probability of final failure. At first 
the discouragements with which he met, served 
only to increase his ardor; but as he became in- 
volved in pecuniary distresses, and his own health 
began to fail him from constant application, he 
gradually experienced the heart sickening convic- 
tion of his wild hopes. ‘The country was, at that 
period, much agitated by political dissentions, and 
in consequence few were disposed to lend their aid 
in the promotion of the fine arts. His wife im. 
plored him to renounce forever, those ambitions 
and chimerical schemes which he had for so many 
years been fostering, and whose realization it was 
vain to expect. He listened to her entreaties, but 
the disappointinent of those long cherished hopes, 
was the destruction of his peace and the peace of 
his family. ‘The rasure of the glorious fabric his 
fancy had been building, was the demolion of | 
every noble, tender and kindly feeling in_ his bo- 


som. His home was no longer a scene of domeg- 
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tic enjoyment, and there was nothing like the once 


ik fond, kind husband and father, in the morose, ill- 


natured man, who spoke but to shower reproaches 
on his unoffending wife and innocent child. He 
frequented the bar-room and associated with the 
vilest and most abandoned of characters. By de- 
grees, he became addicted to a frequent use of that 
fatal destroyer of man and mind—the wine cup— 
and misery, heart breaking, appalling misery, 
crime, degradation, and want followed. A year had 
not clasped before a drankard’s grave received the 
miserable wreck of the artist, and his wife and 
child, literally beggars, were left to struggle alone 
through this hostile and uncharitable world. But 
for the assistance of an humble friend, who, by 
procuring her a place in a milliner’s establishment, 
enabled her to carn a precarious subsistence for 
herself and boy, she would have been reduced to 
the dreadful alternatives of either starving or beg- 
ging. Several vears of unremitting toil and hard- 
ship to the poor widow thus passed away, when 
on account of some unintentional provocation 
given to the owner of the establishment, who was 
naturally of a violent and tyrannical disposition, 
she was unceremoniously disinissed and sent away 
without even anexplanation, Unwilling to remain 
where she had received such indignities, she re- 
solved to abandon the vicinity at once, and seck 
employment in some other quarter. Accordingly, 
with the scanty remains of her earnings, she set 
out on her peregrinations, scarcely determining in 
her own mind whither she should proceed. 

She wandered {rom place to place soliciting em- 
ployment, but without success, for though there 
were many ready and willing to bestow on her the 
dole of charity, few were disposed to hire a person 
for any permaiment season, about whom they knew 
nothing but by herown account. At lest, weary 
and disheartened, she arrived in the neighborhood 
of the Squire, and hearing his benevolence the 
theme of universal comment, she resolved to apply 
to him at once. ‘I'he Squire heard her tale with 
deep interest, and innmediately took measures to 
alleviate her distresses. 

A neat, comfortable little dwelling, situated at 
the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the 
Squire’s nansion was prepared for her reception 
and am annuity settled on her, by the kind hearted 
old gentleman, sufficient for the wants of herself 
and child. ‘That the burden of her gratitude night 


not scem oppressive from having no means to 
liquidate the obligation, Mrs. Weston installed 
her seamstress of the family, and also persuaded 
‘This 


tribute to the delicacy of her feelings, Mrs. Leroy 


several of her female friends to do the same. 


sensibly felt and acknowledged, and soon a warin 
friendship grew up between herself and her bene- 
had 
spirits, and enfeebled her constitution, it had left 


factress. ‘Though misfortune broken her 
uninpaired the natural sweetness and amiability of 
her disposition. Long tried in the school of adver- 
sity, she had learned the lessons of patience and 
resignation and her exemplary piety, her meekness, 
her deep thankfulness for the favors conferred on 
her, all served to render her an object of interest 
and affection. 

Arthur Leroy, atthe period of his mother’s re- 


He wasa 


|? pale, sickly louking lad, having been from intaney the 


subject of severe corporeal suflerings. ‘The destitute 


i. situation of his mother had prevented her from 


the malady ere it became so strongly fastened on 
his constitution as to admit no hope of final recov- 
ery. Through the instrumentality of the humble 
friend before alluded to, he was enabled to attend 
school whenever his health would permit the fa- 
tigue, to which, from constant application to study, 
he would be necessarily subjected. His intellect 
Was precocious and the advancement he made 
during these intervals, was astonishingly rapid. 
But the stigma of his father’s crimes hung around 
him, and as a drunkard’s boy, he was shunned and 
despised, by all his schoolmates, save a few, whom 
his interesting appearance had touched with pity, 
and whose hearts had never been shut to the in- 
heritance of that heavenly messcnger—kindness. 
Ordinary natures would have sank beneath such 
trials ; but enclosed within the frail, imbecile frame 
of the feeble boy, was a soul of fearfully strong 
energies, which instead of being cramped by af- 
fliction, seemed to borrow additional strength as 
All 
the enthusiasm of his father’s nature he inherited ; 
and the widow often trembled at the manifestation 


the burden which oppressed it became heavicr. 


of the proud and tameless spirit of her boy, even at 
periods of acute suffering. She knew by sad ex- 
perience, how fatal were the efforts of disappoint- 
ed ambition when directed to the attainment of 
wordly ends ; and, therefore, endeavored to impress 
on his mind the insufficiency of earthly acquisi- 
She did 
not attempt to crush the germ, for she was aware 


tions, to satisfy the cravings of the spirit. 


that it was too deeply rooted in his nature to be exter- 
minated ; but she trained its tendrils to fasten on a 
supporting tree, which the hand of time could never 
scathe nor the lightuings of heaven deracinate. 
Such a being was Arthur Leroy when he first 
met Florianna, a tiny girl of eight. From the first 
she had been prepossessed in his favor, and with 
all the engaging artlessness of childhood had en- 
deavored 
little had 
that he at first misconstrued her motives and shrank 
her; but 


to win arcturn of his confidence. So 


Arthur been accustomed to kindness, 
from her winning smiles, and sweet, 
ditfidence. 


Florianna had often expressed a wish for a com- 


gentle manners, soon overcaine his 
panion, and she found one now, exactly suited to 
her mother’s taste. Arthur became an almost con- 
stant companion, her chosen playfellow at school, 
and the participator of her childish joys and sorrows. 
‘Together they rambled over the broad domain of 
her father, in search of the first sweet flowers that 
peeped from beneath their mossy tread of spring, 
forded the crystal streams, or sought refuge from 
the heat beneath the cvol shade of the protecting 
sycamore, or scrambled up the steep till-sides in 
autumn to pluck the ripe berries, and gather the 
brown nuts that the had the 


Or when his health would not permit 


wind shaken from 
parent tree. 
these exercises, she would sit by him in his mother’s 
little cottage, and with her tiny hand that seemed 
fitted but for such an office, she would twine the 
fresh flower o'er his pale brow, cheering him all the 
while with the sweet music of her voice and the 
sunlight of her smiles. He was mild, gentle and 
affectionate, grateful for her attentions and anx- 
ious to reciprocate them, and there was no sacri- 
fice of personal comfort too great, if he could con- 
tribute to her satisfaction. Florianna soon learned 
to regard him as a brother, and it is searecly ne- 
cessary to say the affection was mutual. 

From early childhood, Arthur had manifested 


an extraordinary passion for books,—a passion 


163 
which his mother’s extreme poverty had prevented 
his gratifying previous to her removal to Greendale. 
The Squire had a large and well-assorted library 
and it was perhaps, one of the happiest moments 
of Arthur’s life, when he received permission to 
‘hat he availed him- 
self of this carte-blanche, itis scarcely necessary 
to say. 


visit it whenever he chose. 


Hour after hour would he sit, poring over 
some massy volume, unconscious of all that was 
passing around him, his eager soul devouring its 
contents with an avidity that was truly astonish- 
ing to behold ; and even when his darkened vision 
and aching brain warned him to desist, it required 
all the logic of which Florianna was master, to 
induce him to indulge even a brief reercation. At 
first, his conceptions of the meanings of different 
authors were diin and indistinct; the images in 
his mind were not without form, though dark and 
faintly defined ; but as he re-read and reflected, as 
he more carefully investigated each doubtiul point, 
and weighed each consideration, his ideas became 
less confused, light began to pour over each obscure 
recess, and he was enabled to trace them through 
their intricate mazes of thought, with singular 
accuracy. ‘I'he works of fiction, on which most 
youthful minds delight, had few attractions for him ; 
the high-wrought descriptions, the glowing pictures 
of imagination, were cast aside by him as dull, 
tastcless and insipid. He sought after the produc- 
tions of those authors, whose aims had been to en- 
rich and instruct mankind ; und his soul feasted 
with rapture on the pure and heart-ennobling truths 
they set before him. He dipped deep into the 
well spring of knowledge; but he never quaffed 
wulers that were unpure, however sweet they 
night be. "lhe dews that nourished the expand- 
ing buds of intellect emanated froin a source of 
purity and transparency. 

We have said Arthur was enthusiastic : and 
frou having never suffered the latent flame to ex- 
pire from want of fuel, it had burned with increas- 
ing brightness and iupetuosity, us he advanced in 
years. Tligh hopes and aspirations sprang up in 
his heart. He felt: instinctively that he was pos- 
sessed of deep and powertul energies, and he longed 
tor a favorable opportunity to put them in exercise. 
kor the transitory honors of this world, he did not 
sigh; the instructions of « arly youth, and the mel- 
ancholy fate of his father were stamped in inefface- 
able characters on his memory ; his aspirations 
were direeted to the attainment of a higher, holier 
purpose. He 


wished to be the instrument of dis. 


pensing good to mankind; and the more he read, 
the more enlarged his views of philanthropy became, 


the Ile 


well aware that his corporal imbecility unfitted 


more intense became his desires. was 
him for the execution of such a design ; yet he did 
not despair of one day being enabled to accomplish 
it, and of being the means of leading many an erring 
Several times, 
wish that he 


might become an advocate of the gospel ministry ; 


soul to the ways of truth and peace. 


his mother had intimated to him, a 


and though he never outwardly encouraged the idea, 
he cherished the seeret intention of fulfilling her de. 
sires, provided, through the kindness of Heaven, his 
health should be amended sufficiently for the purpose. 

The clements of Arthur's character, and Flori- 
anna’s were alike: but different circumstances had 
miade them in some respects dissimilar. Her men. 
tal energies were not perhaps, originally inferior to 
his ; in him they had been strengthened by udver- 


sity,—in her, they had been enfeebled by prosper- 
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ity, or more properly, they had never been 
into exercise and had, 
never been fully tested. ‘The dissimilarity, how- 
the result 
occasioned no disunion of feeling,—in truth, it but 


their strength 


ever, being merely of circumstances, 
rendered the connecting link between them, still 
firmer and stronger. ‘The iinpassioned enthusiasin 


of his nature, she possessed in an undiminished 


all his high 


and aspirations ; but her tastes were in ae- 


degree; she did not it is truc, share 
hopes 
cordance with his, even in the most trivial respects, 
her love for the truly the 
equally ardent, and her perceptions of what was so, 


equally acute. 


beautiful, good, the high, 


But the reader will query, could two such be- 
ings grow up together in the daily interchange of 
confidence without feeling for each other, a tenderer 
sentiment than brotherly and sisterly affection! 
We answer, though tlie impossibility of such a thing 
might, perhaps, it was at least, 
Yet Arthur and Fioranna, 
loved unconsciously. —They never thought to ana- 
lyze 
deriving happiness from each other's society and 
that was sullicient. 


be questionable, 
verified in this instance. 


their own feclings; they were conscious 


They read and conversed to- 
gether, and she loved to listen to his elucidations 
Pp 


called 


therefore, 


of 


of abstruse or difficult passages, for a solution of 


which she had applied to him, and to hear hin 
tal- 
ented and erudite authors whose productions liad 


illustrate and compure the sentiments of thuse 


been his study for so many years, displaying un- 
consciously, ull the while, 
haustable 


immucasurable inex. 
Arthur to 
J See Te 

, she evinced in listening to 


fecl all his 


the 


wealth of his mind. loved 


mark the cager interest 
his words ; he knew that she did not 
enthusiastic aspirations, but he knew she under- 
stood and appreciated them, and it was sweet to 
receive her~ assurance 


the 
approving glance of the bright orbs upraised to 


of sympathy, lo meet 


his, and to feel there was, atleast, one being in 
the wide world, assimilated to himself. ‘logcther, 
also they had studied that vast book, on whose 


ever-open pages are stalipe d the mysterious em- 


blazonments of high and holy truths; truths, 
which, when iubibed ctherealize and ennoble the 
spirit—the | book of Nature Arthur would point 


out its varied beauties, and Florianna loved to 


listen to the strains of impetuous cloquence which 


burst uncons« iously froin lis lips, and to wonder if 


she should ever again meet with so k und so 


the 


ily 


glorious a being ; he, to watch kindling of her 


tell-tale cheek and « ye, and to know each senti- 
ment he uttered, thrilled a responsive chord in her 


And 
hour after 


bosom. then with her arm clasped 


they sit ler on the 
flowery banks of the majestic river, with the crimson- 


in his, 
hour would tovet 
tipped waves dashing in melodious ripples at their 
feet, wat hing the western sky, 
where the rich casen 


le of day 
Poured o'er the horizon'’s goldeu rims,” 


marking the magnificent flu 
and the 


tuations of the clouds, 


gradual deepening twilight 


of ull every 
trace of glory was lost in the shadow y gloom of 
approaching eve. ‘Then when all was silent and 


still around them, they would on 


ever-sparkling stars, out.trembling in the illinitable 


ney they read in their mys- 


f terious revelations, bi vit promis 


gaz the clear 


’ 


firmament above, and fa 


es for the future. 


nh illoye dh ippiness, however, in this world of 
Vicissitudes, is a Capricions visitant, and they soon 
experienced the verity of this remark, Florianna 


had je ust attained her seventcenth year, when she 


* *# 


* 
= * 
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received a pressing invitation from a cousin of her's 
to spend the autamn with her, at her residence in 
a distant city. This cousin was a widow with 
but one child, who, by the death of her husband, 
had come into possession of an almost princely 
fortune. Florianna was delighted with the idea of 
visiting a city and beholding the wonders it con- 

| 


tained ; but she was fearful lest her parents should 


object to the measure. ‘The Squire was at first op- 
posed to it; but, to ber surprise, her mother readily 
acquiesced and appeared even anxious that she 
should except her cousin’s invitation. Mrs. Wes- 
ton counted on the advantages that would accrue 
from sucha visit. Florianna would then have the 
opportunity of learning the rules and customs of 
city-life, and acquire that polish of manner which 
results from intercourse with refined society. Ac. 
cordingly, Florianna wrote her acceptance of the 
invitation, and began with a light heart to prepare 
for her departure. 

A circumstance which increased her anxiety to 
visit her was this. 
fitted for entrance into college, 
bat owing to his feeble health, had been unable 


to pursue his inclination. 


cousin For several years, 


Arthur had been 


fis health had now con- 
siderably improved, and he meditated entering as 
carly at the fall By the 
strictest economy in the arrangement of her domes- 
Mrs. 


ity settled on her by the Squire, a sum amply suffi. 


us 


Commencement, 


tic affairs, Leroy had saved, out of the annu- 
cient to bear his expenses through, and thus no 
pecuniary obstacle remained, and even if there had, 
the 


removed it. 


generosity of her benefactor would have soon 
But tor this, Florianna would proba- 
bly lave declined her cousin’s invitation, for how- 
ever ardent might have to behold 
the city, it would have been counterpoised by her 
regret at being deprived of his society and of con. 
demmning 


been her desire 


‘im to loneliness. As a separation be- 
tween then was inevitable, Florianna was desirous 
of being where the novelty of the scenes in which 
she nungled would eflectually absorb her attention, 
and thus dissipate each feeling of loneliness. 

‘The afternoon, preceeding the day 
for her departure had arrived. 


appointed 
It was a calm and 
pleasant afternoon ; nothing disturbed the serenity 


of nature, and the heat of the sun was tempered by 


a sullicient degree of coolness, to render the atmos. 


phere invitiugly delicious. Florianna was sitting 


pensively at the window, contemplating the various 


beauties of the scene with 


the sad idea that the 


delightiul privilege would soon be denied her. Ex- 
clusive of the unrivalled be: auty of Greendale, there 
were many delighted associations connected with 


it, Which rendered it a spot inexpressibly dear to 
her. Florianna could not suppress the tribute of 
a tear to the leaving it.—Unconsciously 
the warm drops fell upon her hand, and turning 
partially aw ay 


idea of 


from the window, she rested her 
head on the sill and sufiered her tears to fall with. 
out restraint. 


* Florianna excluiined the well-known voice 


Arthur beside her, and the next moment a hand 
was placed suttly on ber shoulder, while she felt 
his warm breath on her cheek. 

As we have before made 
Arthur, it 
uuproper to give an Muperfect sketch of his appear- 
Ile had not yet his full 
person was so sk ncerly made as to de stroy 
at once, all Hiis 


perfectly classic in their outline, 


no allusion to the per- 


sonul beauty of 


may not be altogether 


unce. attained stature, 


and his 


uppearance of muscular power. 


features wert 
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yut floridness of complexion was wanting to render 
his countenance the perfection of manly beauty. 
There was not the slightest tinge of crimson on his 
cheek ; even the fincly-formed lips bore more re- 
semblance to inanimate marble than to human 
flesh. ‘This paleness was rendered more strikingly 
obvious by the midnight blackness of his hair 
which fell in long smooth curls over his broad, 
Under 
deeply-marked eye-brows of the same jetty hue, 


high and singularly intellectual forchead. 


were dark hazel eyes which might have been 
termed placid in their expression, but for a sort of 
lambent sparkle which bespoke the proud and 
tameless spirit within A calm, settled melan- 
choly, increased almost to sternness by an habitual 
compression of the lips, was the general expression 
of his face. 

Florianna started up with instinctive quickness 
at the tones of his voice and involuntarily extended 
her hand, but averted her face to conceal the traces 
of tears upon it. 

‘In tears, Florianna !” exclaimed the youth 
pursuing her averted face with his eyes. “ I 
thought you were animated at the idea of beholding 
B Now that the hour 
of trial has come, I hope your fortitude has not 





,and all its wonders. 


deserted you,” 

“ But, Arthur, I never before realized how much 
it would cost me to leave my friends and my home. 
You would not condemn those feelings ?” 
“ Certainly not; but am I included among 
those from whom it will cost you such severe strug- 
gles to part? Nay, dear Florianna,” continued he, 
as he met the reproachful look of the glistening 
eyes raised to his own, “ 1 doubt not your affection 
for me,—but—” 

** But what, Arthur?” 

“Should not consideration that it is for our imme- 
cheek the 
which might otherwise flow freely ?” 

* T admit it, 


through her tears, “ though if it were not that your 


diate good to separate, tears of regret 


Arthur,” replied Florianna, smiling 


friendship for me had been tested in so many in. 
stances, I should be half inclined to doubt its exis- 
Pp 4 4 ” 
tence from your cool speculation on this sabject. 
* Ah, Florianna, well do youknow such a doubt 


would wrong me beyond expression,” responded 


“ This 


separation cannot be more painful to yourself than 


Arthur, a shade passing over his pale face. 
to me; if I felt no sensation of regret, I should 
think myself destitute of that sensibility which 
But ex- 
perience has taught me many a salutary lesson. 
All the will 


in the end, work for our benefit, and this consider. 


should be the pride of manhood to possess. 


trials and tribulations of this world, 
ation has enabled me to bear them with firmness.” 

“ IT know what you would say, Arthur,” said 
Florianna with an attempt at cheerfulness, for she 
perceived she had vibrated a too tender chord in 
* Yet I 


much material 


his bosom. what will 


True, I 
learn the ways and manners of men, and 
wear off my present rusticity ; but this will be aa 
artficial rather than real improvement.” 

* But that is not all 


by 


cannot tell from 


accrue benefit to myself, 


may 


the instruction you will 
different 


conversant with the 


gain, Florianna, 


associating with 


characters, you will become 


difierent dispositions of men, and learn to adapt 
yourself to their peculiarities. ‘Tis isa knowedge, 
which, if not perverted by being directed to the , 
attainments of unworthy ends, 


is not only instru- 


mental im ipproving and refining the mind, but 
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opens an extensive field for the exercise of philan. | absent from the place for an indefinite period.— | agreeable ; and every attention which affection as’ \ 
\\ thropy.” ’ Well, I was never so vexed in my life, and I well us politeness could prompt, was liberally be- Ii 
is Arthur paused a moment, and then resumed in could easily have annihilated his silly old uncle for stowed on her. She was perfect mistress of her | 
a tone of deep sadness. calling him away just as you were coming, and I own time, and the variety of means for amusing 
an} “ You are placing yourself in the way of many |, was counting so much on the results of your meet- herself with which Gertrude constantly provided 
tly } temptations. ‘There is much hypocrisy and deceit | ing. My vexation, however, has ended very hap. | her, allowed her no space for lassitude. Books of 
air in those who frequent fashionable society; and | pily, for while walking down Richmond street ‘ every description were at her disposal, principally 
id, } there are always some to throw allurements in the | this morning, who should I meet but the identical | the literature of the present times, with which 
ler} way ofthe innocent and unsuspecting. But you | Frank Ashford, who has returned from Philadel. | Florianna from the retirement of her previous life, | 
Ie, have nothing to fear while your support is the arm | phiar just in time to be present at Mrs. C’s ball. | had few opportunities of acquainting herself, and 
en | which is ever extended to the helpless.” : He is a perfect Apollo, | assure you.” | in consequence almost entirely new to her. From 
of ** I trust, dear Arthur, I shall be preserved from } Probably, one of your whiskercd dandies who } infancy, Florianna had always manifested a pas- 
nd ! all the snares that will besct me,” said Florianna ; go about talking in superlatives, and flourishing | sionate fondness for music, and the Squire proud 
n- placing her hand on his arm and lifting her eyes gold-headed canes—” ; } of the talent she early displayed, had spared neither 
al | confidingly to his face. ‘ Sodonotspeaksosadly, |  “ Hush, impertinenee!” Know you, I informed time nor expense in the cultivation of it. At her 
on, at least, if you wish meto preserve my firmness { him of my beautiful little cousin here, and he de- {| cousin's she had ample opportunity for indalging 
for the present.” , Clared himself perfectly enchanted with the des- , her partiality. She could play on the harp and 
‘38 } It would require too much space to relate in full | cription. He is all impatience to behold you, and piano beautifully, indeed her performances were 
ed the conversation that ensued between them. It is | a@vews he will never forgive me, if I do not bring | scarcely equalled by her cousin who had received 
es sufficient to say, !t was such as would naturally you, so you must necds know your presence at the instructions from the most eminent music teachers. 
be carried on between an affectionate brother and ball is indispensable. You see, I intend to have | Gertrude was highly delighted with this, and fre- 
th sister, and as such they mutually exchanged tokens { You lovers forthwith. You need not smile so in- } quently obliged Florianna to sing and play for her 
| { of remembrance, and the promises of frequent cor- eredulously, my fair cousin, for I assure you he is city acquaintances... Mrs. De Launcy was a fash- 
ig respondence, with each other, not, perhaps, so im. | irresistible. Besides being as I said before, a per- + ionable woman, and lived in style of luxurious 
ur portant, but equally interesting. Soquickly, sode- | fect Apollo, he is heir to the princely fortune of | splendor, and her house was in consequence, the 
ot lightfully, did the hours pass away, that ere Flori- | his father, and nearly allied to the most aristocratic | resort of all the elite of the city. She often took 
anna was aware, the sun had nearly reached the families in the city.” her with her to view the “ wonders of the city,” 
oh verge of the horizon. Arthur observed it andarose ; ** Quiet a fabric of romance you are building and Florianna began at last to imagine there would 
ie. to depart. } for your much obliged cousin ! Supposing it should be no end to the novelties that continually met her 
“« Must ourinterview terminate so soon, Arthur?” | prove merely a castle in the air !” sight. ‘The widow was a frequenter of nearly all 
ge | asked she in a tone of dismay. ; * Fortunately, my edifice has a more substan- the balls, parties, and masquerades of the season, 
y- ‘It would be imprudent to prolong it,” replied tial foundation.” ; and being excessively proud of her cousin, would 
e, the youth, hesitatingly. “ But—ealm yourself, | * Indeed! pray enlighten me on this subject, Ger- never unless Florianna was absolutely indisposed, } 
ig Florianna,” continued he in a choked voice, as he } trade !” suffer her to remain at home. ‘The loveliness of ? 
mn saw her lip quiver, and her eye fill with tears. | “ Well thien, it is the power of beauty—What — Florianna was not long without its admurers, and she 
« This emotion unmans me. ‘The time that will { 584Y you to that, my dear 2” } was at first, embarrassed with the attention she 
elapse before we again meet, will, if Heaven gra- * How provoking you are! But, seriously, Ger- received, and the senscless adulation every where 
e- ciously preserve our own lives, he comparatively , trude, Lam displeased with you, for using my poured in herear, Gertrude often jested her about 
et | short. Reflect then how delightful will be our | 2@me so freely before a gentleman whom IT never her modest airs, and declared th simplicity of her 
| meeting, after having once felt the pain of s¢ para- saw. You have raised expectations which I shall appearance was irresistible. Mlorianna beheld 
gr tion !” - certainly never realize, and I shall, in consequence, much to despise in society, and was often disgusted 
ir His words had the desired effect. Florianna { be compelled ba endure the mmertincation of seeing | with the vanity and hollow heartedness she saw 
1. dashed away her tears and spoke calmly. them disappointed. I have halfa mindto remain — daily manifested, but on the whole, though it fell 
8. * 1 see the imipropri¢ ty of prolonging an jinter- ! at home.” a far short of « xpect itions, there was also much to } 
view so painful to both. Adieu, dear Arthur!’ “These modest airs become you beautifully ! please and interest her, and she soon began to 
»t “ Adieu, my beloved Florianna, and may Heay- { But, my dear Florianna,” continued the light-heart- | experience delight in it. 
di en’s choicest ble ssing accompany you,” vapenied ed widow clasping her arnis around her cousin, and Mrs. De Launey, was not in the true sense of 
is the youth, and encireling his arm around her waist, looking coaxingly, as was her wont, in her face— + the word, a beautiful woman. She had fine, dark 
n her “imprint d with tremulous lips, a fraternal kiss |“ do not be offended with me, I pray you, forl | eyes, teeth of brilliant whiteness, and hair the 
d on her warm cheek and then huried from her. intended you = harm. Oblige, me, by accom. blackness of which caused a decp purple gloss, 
h an panying me to the ball, and [answer for the dis- wherever the light fell upon it. Then’ she had, 
= ‘Come, my dear, throw aside Shakspeare and appointment of the gentleman, and your own also a tall and graccful form, and a beautifully- 
1 5 ‘lend me your ears,’ or, better, your undivided mortification.” shaped head supported by a symmetrical neck ; but 
ll attention for a moment. By the way, there is Since it is your desire, Gertrude, [ willcomply her complexion was dark and not remark ibly clear, 
he { going to be a magnificent ball at Mrs. C’s to. with your request,” returned Florianna gravely. and her features altogether too large for the per- 
a morrow night, and I intend you shall accompany * Bat T shall - lawkwardly enough to meet your fection of feminine loveliness. Yet she was uni- 
d | me—nay, my pretty coz, you need not attempt to * perfect Apollo’ after your description of — and versally termed beautiful, and it would have been 
e plead off, for 1 tell you positive ly, 1 will listen to I really wish you had never spoken of me. | deemed presumptuous to de ny the assertion. De- 
n no excuse.” “ Be yourself, Florianna, and you have nothing fects that would have marred many a finer face 
|| “ Very peremptory, on my word!” interrupted to fear, unless,” she added mischievously, * the -_ were passed unnoticed in hers. "There was so much 
I Florianna, to whom this was addressed. “ Do you fliction of some slight heart-wounds by a certain of mingled good humor and sweetness in her smile, 
d suppose I shall submit patie ntly to such tyranny ?” little blind divinity.” * a so much vivacity in the sparkle of her eye, that it 
n “ But L have not told you all, my saucy coz. “ Fie! cousin Gertrude, no more of this, or I was impossible not to be absorbed by the conteim- 
You have probably heard nec allude to Prank Ash- } will never forgive you." p! ition of therm al 1¢. "The n she possesst d such a 
1 ‘ ford?” * Well, be it so!” and with a gay laugh, the sinculur, yet perfect tact of pl asing every one ; 
t “Ifhe is the gentleman, whom you have se light-hearted widow tripped from the apartment. she se ed to know by instinct what would suit 
e ? ¢ often @cclared ‘should be the hero of my destiny, I This conversation occurred about three weeks the tastes y. of t mal | and 
Le Ui? have, assuredly.” subsequent to the one related in the preceding chap- without the least apparent effort, adapted herself @ 
BY, a) * «The same! You undoubtedly know that a ter. Florianna had beco quiet domesticated in to th I a tact , y possess. and % 
™ p few days previous to your arrival, he received a her city home, and began to fancy her new mode which still fewer exert, yet one ich th 
- \ \ peremptory summons to the affairs of an uncle who of living extremely well. Ifer cousin was v ry may seem oft tance, gives a chari 
moe resides in Philadelphia, and who was going to be assiduous in her endeavors to render her situation to uncomeliness, and without which, even ! 
+ Cie: — 
59) . —_— = °° - 
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loses its most powerful auxiliary. 
to assume the smile of gayety, when to drop the 
lively jest, and seem carried away by the excess of 
her spirits—when to lay aside this apparent levity, 
and be the grave, sensible and thoughtful woman ; 
and she knew when to infuse into her manner that 
soothing, sympathizing tenderness which is always 
a balm to the sorrowful heart, and causes the grate- 
To Filori- 


She won- 


ful smile to lighten many a sad face. 
anna she was at first, a perfect enigma. 
dered to see her at one moment entering upon an 
animated discussion on the polite literature of the 
times, seemingly as much at home as though she 
had made it her only study from childhood; the 
next, conversing on the most trite and common 
place topics, and evincing, apparently, the same 
degree of interest in each remark. It is true there 
were defects in her character as well as person ; 
but her redeeming virtues, like her beauties, pos- 
sessed a two-fold lustre which blinded the eye to 
the contemplation of her faults. Her wit was exu- 
berant ; but it never evaporated in those cold, bitter 
sareasms which fall with such crashing weight, 
on their object. She knew how much more effect- 
ual was the kindly word and the gentle admonition, 
than those taunting sneers which harden the heart 
of the offender, which sour and embitter each re- 
maining drop of noble feeling, and determine it in 
its course of evil. She had a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, and she wasa philanthropist, not 
words and 


merely in thought and feeling, but in 


=? 


A beautiful trait in 


her desire for the promution of real merit, in what- 


actions. her character was 


ever situation she chanced to find it; and her 
greatest pleasure evidently consisted in drawing 
forth to notice, those who, though calculated to 
adorn socicty, had been by poverty or other causes, 
excluded from their legitimate sphere. 

To Florianna, she was an entertaining and in- 
structive companion, and manifested for her, all 
the affection 


naturally of a lively temperament, she found in 


and solicitude of a sister. Being 
Florianna, a congenial companion, and one to 
whose tastes she could adapt herself without being 
under the necessity of restraint. 


{To be Continued. | 
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LETTERS FROM HOME. 


No. ll. 

* Once upon a time,” reader, and that is not very 
long since, Barry Gray was seated by a maiden’s 
side, the moonlight poured in softened—but by the 
by there was no moonlight—the stars then came 
glimmering through the window—but no! the 
blinds were closed and Barry saw no stars that 


At 


all events there was a light emanating froin some 


night save the two that were beaming on him. 


unknown source falling upon her check, lighting 


up her features and revealing to Barry’s gaze as 


pleasant a face as one would wish to look upon. 


While Barry was musing on her beauty, she ex. 
| 


claimed, a smile crossing her face as she spoke— 


I hear Barry, that you have been in love with all 


the maidens in our little city, and very innocently 
asked, is ittrue? What could Barry say, reader; 
had she named one or two, or even three, Barry 


could have denied it, but “all the maidens,” alas! 


SS 


She knew when 
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he could not answer—it was as if a jar of honey 
had been poured upon him, stifling him with its 
sweets. What, Barry Gray, woo those laughing 
young gossips ; he who had never, and let this be 
entirely confidential between thyself and Barry, 
made love to even one of them—oh! Miss how 


could you accuse him of such a falling off from the 








good ways of bachelorhood, for trust him Miss 
when he says that he was never in love but once, 
and that was—but who with, or when, or where 
he'll tell you some other time. 

Barry Gray after much delay has the pleasure 
of presenting to his readers the third chronicle, 
which no doubt will be read in much soberness and 
will be looked upon as the veritable history of the 
olden times ; he had some conscientious scruples of 
mind lest it should not be true, and he paused some 
time before presenting it, but he has happily dis- 
covered on the parchment, the figures A. D. 1—7, 
which has settled the matter in his mind that it is 
a real bona-fide chronicle, written evidently by 
some old gentleman in short clothes—who wore a 
queue and had his hair powdered.—Barry remem. 
bers an old gentleman, whom he thinks is the au- 
thor, who years agone used to walk through the 
streets of our little city—one Mr. Simon Fairchild 
the last of the gentlemen of the old school—and 
a quaint looking man he was, with his mysterious 
three cornered hat—his hair powdered by old time 
himself, parted on the centre of his forehead and 
tied in a venerable looking queue behind. He wore 
a coat of snuff colored cloth, with a single row of 
brass buttons, all down the front, the collar of which 
and a bold collar it was too, not one of the sickly 
little collars of these days, that are so weak that 
they can’t hold themselves up—but it was a real 
out-and-out collar, one which stood up for its own 
rights, and thrust itself far above the wearer's head 
—a long buff waistcoat, with small silver buttons, 
and large lappels to the pockets reaching almost to 
his knees, hung carelessly around him; loose 
and comfortable was the waistcoat, for he had grown 
thin and bis form was not what it once had been— 
knee breeches he wore too, fastened at the knees, 
with a knot of black ribbons hanging on either side, 
while long white silk stockings and polished low 
shoes, ornamented with silver buttons, creaked with 
evident satisfaction whenever he walked, completed 
his attire ;—how often has Barry seen him about the 
hour of noon standing at the south-west corner of 
Warren and First-st. with his huge gold repeater 
in his hand, watching the shadow as it slowly 
moved along, till it fellin a line with the edge of 
Mrs. B———’s dwelling—and by the bye reader 
can Barry go on without paying a passing tribute 
to Miss B——— _, the maiden whose home it is ;— 
no, for truly as she is young and handsome, must 
he as a gallant knight pay homage to her, and 
therefore does he wish her happiness and joy.—Then 
Mr. Simon Fair- 


clild look around as he saw his minute hand point 


with a nod of satisfaction would 


exactly to the hour of twelve and striking his gold- 
headed cane upon the stones, would walk briskly 


up the street. ‘Truly was he a“ fine old gentleman, 


one of the olden time.” To him no doubt are we 
indebted for the Chronicles—and as the author of 
them we should cherish his memory—acting under 
this friendly spirit, Barry promises himself that he 
will unto his first child, the name of Simon 


give 
Fairchild Gray, provid d that his wife, Mrs. Cray 
that is to be, is willing. 


Now in all good faith Barry presents 
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CHRONICLE IL. 
Behold in those days it came to pass, that the 
people chose from their midst one Matthew, a good. 
ly sober man to be ruler over them, in the place of 
Robert the physician—for Robert had been ruler 
over them off and on for many years, and it was 
meet that he should have rest. Now Robert was 
a tall man when he gave into Matthew’s hands the 
reins of power. And Matthew the new ruler, gov- 
erned the people with much kindness—for he was 
by birth a Nantucketer, a great nation who lived 
on the confines of way-down-east, a steady, sober, 
broad-brimmed people, great fishers of the mighty 
whale and not a little celebrated for their poetry— 
verily as it shows that the people were wise and 
the ancestors of Matthew goodly men, is a specimen 
given here—and truly as [am an old man do I 
think it very quaint. 


“The Rays and Russels, coopers are— 
The knowing Folgers lazy— 

A learned Colemun’s very rare, 
And searce an honest Hussey ;— 


“The Coffins, noisy, fractions, loud— 
The silent Gardners plodding— 

The Mitchells good, the Barkers proud— 
The Macys eat the pudding.” 


Now it cume to pass in those days, that the peo- 
ple waxed great in their own eyes—for truly were 
they a mighty people, and they assembled together 
and took council one with another whereby they 
might find means to keep the city cool, for during 
the summer months, it was likened unto an oven, 
where every man was done brown and various were 
the propositions which had been made, but as yet 
no means had been found whereby the city could 
be rendered cool—so the sun grew stronger and 
and hotter every day, and shed its rays most fiercely 
upon the devoted city, even as it did upon Sodom 
in the days of yore. Now the people had gathered 
themselves together within the park at the lower 
end of the city, where were found the only trees 
which cast a mighty shade, and the grass also was 
in good repute, growing much, yea; very.— 

It was mid-day that the people stood therein.— 
Now when cach man had wiped his forehead and 
cursed the heat in the bitterness of his heart, did 
silence come upon the multitude and they stood to 
give heed unto the sayings of Matthew, the ruler. 
Then Matthew standing upon an oil-cask, spake 
“ Friends—I come not here to talk, you know too 
well the reason of our gathering—we are scorched, 
the hot sun rises every day and burns us to the 
marrow—it sets and its last rays melt us down 
like oil—it tries our temper, and it tries our flesh, 
and we must find some remedy. I give heed unto 
your sayings.” 

Then Rodolphus, his voice moving like the sound 
of “flutes and soft Recorders,” spake while the 
people listened attentively. “ Why would it not, 
oh! ruler, be well for the inhabitants to plant before 
their houses, in the public streets, now that there is 
no more travel through them seeds which shall spring 
up into vines and bear cucumbers, for then would 
And the 
crowd bowed their heads, while drops of dew trick- 


the city be “as cool as a cucumber.” 


led from their foreheads. 

Then Amos, a weighty man, and one of the suf- 
ferers, spake, saying, “ Oh, it would certainly be 
very ornamental, but he was convinced that "twould 
afford no relief—for it was ve ry hot,” so he wiped 
his forehead and said no more. 


And Jacob, surnamed the Dr. a huge and mighty 


man, said, ‘oh, ye foolish people, when will ye learn 
to be wise—why will ye not doas I do, lie off in clo- 




















ver—” and he would have said more but the people 
would not hear him. 





So B.B.a great captain rose 
and the people gave heed unto his words; “It 















of would be well for ye, if as travellers, ye would em. 
ler igrate down the great river unto the sca shure and 
_ there repose until the summer waned.” But they 
ro warned him that they could not for their pockets 
the would thereby suffer. 
vv. Also spake Ichabod, a goodly man, saying, 
— } “never more will ye need fires, never more will 
ed coal be seen within your dwellings, and thus, alas, 
er my occupation’s gone.” 
ity Behold, while they thus spake, a dark cloud 
ae o'erspread the city, and the rain fell and the wind 
nd blew and the air grew cool—so that each man felt 
en refreshed—and thus for the time being was the city 
aI cooled, Barry Gray. 
June, 1847. 
SARS OBLHAARE, 
VERY EXPLICIT. 
A Yankee riding up toa Dutchman, exclaimed, 
“ Well, stranger, for acquaintance sake what 
‘ail might be your name ?” 
we “Vy, my name ish Haunse Hollenboffenheiffin- 
a hoffengrattensteimer !” 
“y “ By Cape Cod! if that aint as long as a 
ng pumpkin vine! Well, T han’t no time to lose— 
= I'm on a speculation! ‘Tell me the way to Har- 
we risburgh.” 
et *'l’o Harrisburg ? Vell, you see dat roat pon 
ld the hill?” pointing in the direction. 
nd “O yes, I see it.” 
ly “* Vell den, you musht not dake dat roat. You 
-_ see dat roat py be coalbank ?” 
pd “ Yes.” 
al “ Vell, dat ish not tee roat, took; but you must 
Cs | . go right straight py tee parn dere, and ven you 
AS } see von roat crooks jhust so, (bending his elbows, 
and describing it at the same time) and ven, you 
=p kit dere, keep right along till you gits furder. Vell, 
vd den you vill turn de potatoe patch round, the pridge 
id over, the river up steam, and de hill up, and tigeetly 
to you see mine prodder Fritz’s parn, suing mit 
rT. straw, dat’s the house where mine prodder lives. 
” He'll tell you so petter as Lean. And you go little 
be pit fudder, you see two roats—you musht not take 
d, bote of “em!” 
- The Yankce rode off at the top of his speed. 
1 — 
: A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
“ Mapam,” said the keeper at the gate of Ken- 
d sington gardens, “ [ cannot permit you to take 
e your dog into the garden.” ‘ Don't you see, my 
t, good friend,” said the lady, putting a couple of 
_ shillings into the keeper’s hand, “ that it is a eat, 
. and not a dog?” * Madam,” said the keeper, in- 
™ stantly softening the tone of his voice, * I beg your 
d pardon for my mistake ; [I now see clearly, by the 
° aid of the pair of spectacles you have been so good 
as to give me, that it 1s a cat and not a dog.” 
— 0829 @G=*-- 
fs DUTY OF PRESERVING HEALTH. 
e } Ir by gaining knowledge we destroy our health, 
d ¢ y we labor for a thing that will be useless in our 
a %if 8)? hands; and if, by harassing our bodies (though 
8/7 <\/? with a design to render ourselves more useful,) we 
y A \ deprive ourselves of the abilities and opportunities 
r es, of doing that good we might have done with a 
5 J meaner talent which God thought sufficient for us, 
c c 
Ces 
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by having denied us the strength to improve it to 
that pitch which men of stronger constitutions can 
attain to, we rob God of so much service, and our 
neighbor of all that help, which, in a state of health, 
with moderate knowledge, we might have been able 
to perform. Ife that sinks his vessel by overloading 
it, though it be with gold, and silver, and precious 
stones, will give his owner but an ill account of his 
voyage.— Locke. 
33D) © Cato — 
WANTS. 

Surcipes and self-destroyers. Man's bodily wants 
have been the great stimulus to all the arts, sciences 
and discoveries, which have elevated him to his pres- 
ent civilization. ‘The nakedness, helplessness, and 
necessities of the “* bare forked animal,” combined 
with the amazing powers and lofty aspirations of 
his reason, have enabled him to become the true 
lord of the creation, to conquer the elements by 
which he is surrounded, and to make them minister 
not only to the removal of his minutest wants, but 
to the supply of his most superfluous luxuries. 
Had he been born with the fur coat and the stom- 
ach of a bear, he would have remained a brute or 
at best a savage. 

——o ED 6 Cato — 
DEAN SWIFT. 

Tue dean was both fond of conversing with the 
Irish common people and of amusing himself with 
their credulity. One day he observed a great rab- 
ble assembled before the Deanery door, and was 
told they had met to see an eclipse. He sent for 
beadle of the town, and toldhim what to do. Away 
ran Davy for his bell; and, after ringing it some 
time, bawled out, *O yes, O yes, all manner of 
persons concerned, take notice that it is the dean’s 
pleasure to put off the eclipse tll this hour to-mor- 
row. So God save the king and the dean!’ The 
mob, except a few, immediately dispersed ; but 
those few swore they would not lose another after- 
noon, for that the dean, who was a very comical 
man, might take it into his head to put off the 
eclipse again, and so make fools of them a second 
time. 

Nor at Homre.—A fashionable 


ago, engaged a foot boy, and gave special instruction 


lady some time 


that two days in the week all inquiries respecting her 
The boy 


turned out a thief and a tipler, so that before the 


should be replied to by “ not at home.” 


term, she announced to him that he must quit his 
situation. On this he applied to her for a charac- 
ter, which she refused, on the ground that it was 
impossible to say anything in his favor. 

** Well lady,” quoth the urchin, ‘ that’s too bad, 
many a lie Tvetold to please you; you might 
surely tell one to please me.” 

—— 8359 @ CEs — 
Resrecranitity.—Keeping up appearances, 
paying your bills regularly, walking out now and 
then with your wife, and going occasionally to 
church. On the trial of a murderer, a neighbor 
deposed that he had always considered him a per- 
son of the highest respectability, as he had kept a 
gig for several years. This could only have oc- 
eurred in England, where it is held that a man 
who is worth money must be a man of worth. 
——_ 5) @ Ct 

Bap Spre..ina, is sometimes the best, as in the 

case of the Beer vender, who wrvte over his shop 


door, ‘* Bear sold here,” manifestly implying, as 


rene ore ~~ 
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» that it 
Not Jess ingenious was the 





was observed by my friend T. H 
was his own Bruin. 
device of the quack doctor, who announced in his 
printed handbills, that he could instantly cure, ** the 
most obstinate aguews,” thus satisfactorily proving 
that he was no conjuror, and did not attempt to 
cure them by a spell. 
Wuiskers.—* 1 cannot imagine,” 
man It 
so much sooner than the hair of my head,” “ Be- 


Alder- 


» “why my whiskers should turn gray, 


said 





cause you have worked so much more with your 
jaws than your brains,” observed a wag. 
— 2 @ Gato —— 

‘* Biess me,” exclaimed an old lady, throwing 
down the newspaper and wiping her speetacles— 
* here is John Doe and Richard Roe at law again; 
they’ve had a suit reg’lar every year or so, for 
morn thirty years to my certain knowledge !” 

0350 @ Oto 

“ Ovrof darkness cometh light,” as the printer's 

devil said when he looked into the ink-keg. 
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GODEYV'S LADIES BOOK. 

Tur Ladies Book for July is before us, its pages are richly 
laden with productions from the pens of the best American 
writers. The two first engravings, are quite a treat to such as 
feel disposed to laugh; it also contains a fashion plate, with 


Novel, by Miss E 


will be commenced in the October Number. 
0) © Casto —— 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


anuomberof other engravings. A new 


Leslie, 


S.S. Sharon Centre, O. $1,00; L. BE. 1. Chaplin, Ct. 31,00 
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WARAIACES. 
In this city 13th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Bain 
Mr. John Phillips to Miss Margaret I. Jeffers, both of 
Stuyvesant Falls 
At Lihaca, on the Ist inst. bw the 
Edward Stoddard to Mis An 


Schuyler, all of that place 
DEATHS. 


on the 


bridge 


Samuel Parker, Mr 
hter of J. V. R. 


Rev 


m Kliza, duug 


» suddenly 1h inst 


Win. \ N Lavingston, 


Caroline, 


wife of and daughter of Stephen 
Storms, Esq. in ber 24th year 
At Port Pravo. Cape De Verde Islands. on the 6th ult. of the 
country tever, Ferdinand Gardner, t formerly of this city 
in the Sist year of his Mr. G. was for many years the 
able and efficrent U.S. Consul 
At Auburn, N.Y. on the 2eth ult. by drowning, John Por 
ter, youngest son of the Tlon. John Porter, in the bth year of 
his uge 
Also, atthe same | on the 10th ist. after a short illness 
Edwin ft. Mills, youngest son of the Rev. Heury Mills, D. D. in 
the Lith year of his age 
“6 ' retar e tyrant 
‘ 
( 
<> i f 
I ’ '. 
1 ‘ 
t 
3 
A ’ i 
ln Williamsburg the 19th inst. at the residence of her 
father. M Helen Griggs, the amiable and accomplished 
daughter of Mr. Henry MeKinstry, formerly of Catskill, 
(;,reene Co 
Pe 
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A BOQUET 
How beautiful they are! I love the flowers ; 

And as the flinty rock clasps to its breast 

The fallin 

When centuries are past, its symmetry 

Minutely petrified, so 1, 


gz leaf, and to our view unfolds 


upon 

The tablet of my heart will trace your charms, 

And write the things of which ye are the types. 
Llove with nature to commune, 

W hen Flora’s wand dipped in ambrosial dews 

Paints with a matchless skill the opening buds, 

The lily’s spotless leaves perfumes, and turns 

In playful mood to kiss the violet’s cheek, 

As bashfully it hides 
Sweet flowers! 


among the shrubs. 
ye are fit types of earthly joys ; 
But yesterday ye bloomed both fresh and fair, 
When to your bed the ruthless spoiler came, 
And bore you off to deck my humble brow. 
Pure in your whiteness as the wintry flake, 
Oh! what on earth more beautiful, more frail! 
Betore the breath of praise has o’er you past, 
Your petals droop, your loveliness decays. 
Of withered hearts you are expressive types— 
Of hearts which still their semblance preserve,‘ 
W hile they waste away their energies, beneath 
The cold contumely of malignant tongues. 
But yet amid these jiessons that you teach, 
Which tend to wrap me 


ina hopeless gloom, 


Poetry. 


Strange power ye have to check all signs of grief, 


And make the eye the lips speak less of pain 
Than joy. Faith gathers strength, as lovingly 


You tell of one who pussed away ere time 
Upon her beauty set his furrowed seal, 

And whuse short life of bliss appeared like one 
Of those 


As yours her spri 


bright visions early morning brings. 





g went quickly by, 
if her cheek fled 


acl 


The blush from o like 


The nuptial wreath had 


dew before udless sun, and searce 


graced her brow, 

Ere in its depths the grave enclosed her form. 
Her love and kindness I remember still, 

’ 


And for her sake I reverence 


you, sweet flowers! 
Peace to her dust! and may the ange | Hope 
Bend o'er the ashes of that coffi «one, 
And sweetly mingle with her memory, 


The pleasir g prospect of a future day, 
W hose joys shall be ¢ nhanced by looking 


Unto the hour which severed us on earth 


back 
But you dear flowers cun speak of 
clime 


iy banks; 


Your renovated charms pointto a 


W here roscs always bloom on sunt 


There live our friends who die in hope and peace, 
And trees whose leaves the wounded soul can cure, 
Do flourish in its groves. Sharon's sweet rose, 
And Jesu’s favorite flower, the lily, smiles 

In all its beauty "mid a field of sweets ; 

There truth is recognized, and each one sees 


Divinity’s own stamp on all that 
A blessing on the 


Their presence has supplied me with a joy 


lives, 


flowers 


As pure and stainless as the dew that shines 


Upon their leaves ere from the dindem 


Of morning's queen, the sun has woo'd one gem. 


Enough in them their lives to render earth 


The plea int home of man, but more to guide 
His he pes at d thoughts unto the skies. 
Claverack, \=47. G. 
— +t =—— 
For t t Rey or 
LINES 
On the death of a remarkably interesting chi 
His time was short—he did not live 
Life's bitter cup to drain, 
Tw toil in search of happit 38, 
And d his efforts vain 
—*_# 
—@ - 
— a 


brighter things 
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He did not live to feel his heart, 
Grow sick and faint within, 

And learn with willing feet to tread 
The slippery paths of sin. 

But ah, he died—that cherub boy, 
Like some ill-fated flower, 

And yielded up his little lite 
In childhood’s happy hour ; 

He died while yet the earth appeared 
All beautiful and bright, 

And every face the impress wore 
Of pure unmixed delight. 

Yet even now though cold and still, 
And hushed his little 


His lip still wore that same sweet smile, 


breath, 


Fen beautiful in death; 
And oh, 


Such little ones to save, 


wert notthat Jesus died 
We never could have yielded him 
A tenant to the grave. 
They laid him in a quiet spot, 
Where earliest breath of spring, 
Calls forth the first green blades of grass, 
Fanned by the zephyr s wing; 
W here earliest birds pour forth their notes 
In many a plaintive lay, 
A requiem o'er the grave of one 
Thus early called away. 
There too when Spring with magic sway, 
Has robed the 
His little sister’ 
E ae h morning may ve seen, 


the 


earth in green, 
s fairy form, 
Totrain with tenderest care, rose 
mad, 


And water it with precious tears, 


Above her brother's he 


By young affection shed. 
There too his parents often come, 
With many a bitter sigh, 
To look aloft through all their tears 
With Faith's unerring eve; 
And viewing him secure with one 
( Imnipotent to save, 
Bless God that he was pleased to give, 
And took but what he gave. 
Middlebury, Vt. 147 A 
=D ¢ Coo 
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DIE 


1y. 
“MAY YO 


M. 


AMONG YOUR KINDRED.” 


Vell not the invalid who is yearning after his distant coun 


try, that the atmosphere 
filled with balm, : 


earth; he 


uround him ts soft, that the 


knows that the softest 
air which hangs over his native land 
allthe gale 


ious alfectiot 


ofthe south 





Cirecnwood. 


Tuere are charms in home, wheu the li 


Seams fort 


That the ex 


hin the smiles of peace, 


ires of life fail to destroy, 


And with death shall only cease, 
When the sweets of life that friendships give, 
Wraith « iutment and joy have crowned you, 
How blessed with the friends of the 


And die with those friends around you. 


They shared with us our adventures wild, 
In confident thonghtlessness roaming, 
When “ youth, happy youth,’ 

Nor cared for the days a-coming. 
And fancy led on like the will-o’-the-wisp, 
Ifer smiles of dece ption displaying, 
Till reason came and sober and crisp, 


Wet 


elt our young days were decaying. 


But memory fanning the sinking flame, 
Recalls each treasured feeling, 

That now is past, when for a name 
‘To an honest heurt appealing 

Then hopes were bright in their summer morn, 
Indulving a fond carousal, 

Now the curse of a cold world’s winter scorn, 


On their premature espousal. 


They are all gone, and the shadows flown, 


That were then such fair soothsayers, 


And the mournful twang in the wild harp’s tone, 


Speaks it lost tp its former players 
Oh! tell not him, in a foreigr land, 
When death with life is raging, 
That a stranger there, with a wl per bland, 


Can afford a sweet 


assunging 


heart to live, 


7 


gules 
ind the flowers are springing from the green 
air to his heart would be 


ght of joy, 


ure 
the 


that more grateful than 
would blow the low w hispers of anx- 


time’s wing beguiled, 
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For to him it will like mockery come, 
And increase his spirit’s paining, 
For his love he has left in his native home, yi 
Anda cruel fate restraining. 

No one so dear as the loved ones there, 
No sigh so sympathizing, 

No voice so sweet as that one’s prayer, 


That was ever for him arising. 


He casts his eyes o'er the waves of time, 


For the forms of the loved emerging, 

But sightless he feels in that strange clime, 
There is only their changing surging. 

They may come aronnd, some friendly few, 
With sooth of words to endear him, 

Sut he sighs for those his heart once knew, 


And to die with his kindred near him. 


No cooling breeze with its balmy breath, 
Can the torture of loneliness soften, 

For it seems to float from the land of death, 
Where his hopes have gone so ofien. 

And memory lives in a cypress wreath, 
Gloom, all of its dark adorning, 

No sunsh left, 


Save in thonghts of that early morning 


ine tis night beneath, 


1 would live till hearts long 
And rejoice 
And die ere the love they have felt grows old, 
Nor behold the wo of disunion. 
But to be 
And to hear no voice 
When we long 


Gives terfor and pain to dying 


1847. * 


tried wax cold, 


in their sweet communion, 


loved and fur away, 
plying, 
for the friends of our youthful day, 


Carmel ee, 





Mt. 
nor 


The oldest | pel 
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Vol. 23, ommencing Sept. 19, 1846. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSTTORY 
Literature; containing Moral and Ser 
Commune 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Numberofthe Twenty Third Volume ofthe Rurat 
Revosirory will be issued on Saturday the 19th of Sep 
tember, 1246 
* Repository” cireuls 
our country from the Rocky 
has everywhere huiled 
visitor, from all sides we have 
ments e its neatuess, and ability, 
make the 


temporary th 


Literary Paper in the United States. 


devoted to Polite 
mal 


Amusing 


willbe 
timental Tales Orig 


ations, Biographies, Traveling Sketches 






tes nmong the intelligent families 
and 
usn we he eme 
received flattering e« mpl 


and from the 


of Mountains to the Ocean 


been since its mnception 


many notices 


we following extracts 


have not list a more weleome co- 
d trend the Rural Reposi 
My wife has just been perusing the 
thinks that its Origmal Tales, Essays and 
good taste and discrimin ns ofits Editor (don't be flattered 
Friend §.) evinced in the ee le it far above 


those mammoth publieations that boast long and loud of their 


own merit.”’ 
TERMS. 


per 


on our exchange 
in our ever-smiling ol 
tory. last numbers and 


Poetry and the 





ONE DOLLAR 


n few copies of the 
and 


annum, ‘arvariahbly in advance. We 
have Lith, I2th, bith, 17th, beth, 19th, 
20th, and any one sending forthe 23d vol- 
ume, can have as many copies of either of these volomes as 
they wish at the same rate. ‘Those who send 85 or $7, fora 
club their choice of one of the above mentioned 

those who send 810, or 815, their choice of 
who send 320 and over, their choice of three 


Clubs! Clubs !! Clubs!!! 


*ee 
IH send following amountsin one 
eive as stated below, viz 


Yist volumes, 


enn have 
Volumes 
two; 


(gratis 
and those 


All those who w 
remittance, shall rec 


us the 


Four  & 


Seven 


sforS3.00 
5) 

87.00 
S10.00 
$13.00 


opi Twenty FourCopies 
Thirty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 


for815,00 
S18.00 
20.00 
do. S22 00 
do, $25.00 
r 44 Yf,), 
00 VOI 
according 
entitled to the 24th 
insuch town toreceive 
gratuitously. 
for less than one vear. 
ished to new subse 





do. do. 
do. 
do, 


Ten 

Fifteen 

Twenty 
Great Ip cer monte to g eptihore far th 


ivGl ibuu 


Five do. 
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that will send us 
ot 


a pret 


Any town 
to the number 
volume a 


the most subserihbers 


shall be 


each subscrile 


its inhabitant 
nium, 
the Repository during that year 

X77 No subscription re 
the back numbers fur 
until the edition is 

Names of 


eived 


ribers during the year 
1 


out, unless otherwise ordered. 


ubseribers th the amount of Subs« rip ition to be , 


sent as soon as possible t ta the publisher 
WILL! AM B 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y.1846. 
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